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Memorabilia. 


[HE work of preserving the fabric of West- 
minster Abbey, for which The Times 
five years ago raised a fund, is progressing 
steadily and an account of what has been 
done will be found in The Times of Nov. 6. 
A principal part of it has been the cleaning 
of the outside of Henry VII.’s Chapel where 
a crust of soot, by the acids present in it, 
was eating away the stone beneath. This 
cleaning is necessarily a slow process, and 
it will yet be some time before the whole is 
finished. The two western towers will next 
be dealt with, and will require not only 
cleaning without but also repair within 
where iron stays, shrinking and swelling 
with change of weather split the stones. In 
the cloisters much has been done not only 
to clean and make sound, but also to bring 
to light what remains there of thirteenth | 
and fourteenth century work; the door into | 
the Abbey from the East Cloister, and that 
into the Chapter House vestibule furnish 
good examples. Cleaning has gone on 
actively in the interior, witness the western | 
window of Henry VII.’s Chapel, and the | 
bright colours now revealed upon the medie- 
val tombs. Professor Tristram, who has the 
tombs in hand is now turning his attention 
to the Tudor and Jacobean tombs which it | 
is believed have never been cleaned since 
they were erected. It is not, even now, easy 
to overcome a sense of resentment, remem- 
bering what was sacrificed to give these later 
tombs their place; but still, being there and | 
rooted in the tradition of the Abbey it is | 
as well that their merits should be visible | 
and that, by being restored to their original | 
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and intended aspect they should at any rate 
cease to contribute to that lurking subtle 
gloom which sometimes the wanderer in the 
Abbey may find insinuating itself through 
perception of the eye into his mood and 
mind. 
THE Antiquaries’ Journal for this quarter 
contains first and foremost the impor- 
tant communication of Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley on the Excavations at Ur during 
the past year Among the multitude of 
problems discussed we noted that of the 
drains—clearly for some other purpose than 
domestic drainage—which were found in 
small pre-historic rooms in sacred buildings. 
Mr. Woolley suggests, and with conviction, 
that these were pipes for pouring libations 
to the god of the underworld. Two of the 
arguments in favour of this explanation are 
the very large number of unbroken clay 
vases which were found inside the drains— 
evidently deposited there; and then the 
analogy with other sites. Other papers in 
the number are ‘The Saxon Cathedral of 
Elmham,’ by Mr. A. W. Clapham and Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey; ‘ Ancient Wood and Bone 
work from the Altai,’ by Dr. A. A. 
Zakharov; and ‘Some Thirteenth-century 
English Bells,’ by Mr. H. B. Walters. In 
the notes are a description—illustrated—of 


| a carved marble lion from Colchester; and 
| an account also illustrated—of repairs to 
| the effigy of Richard Beauchamp at Warwick, 


with particulars of the method of its 


construction. 


T the festival dinner of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent and Provident Institution 
held at the Hotel Victoria, London, Sir 
James Barrie gave the complete holograph 
MS. of his war play ‘The Old Lady Shows 
her Medals’ to be sold there by auction, 
the proceeds to go to the Institution’s funds. 
Major Astor, presiding, read an interesting 
letter from Sir James, expressing pleasure 
at helping a charity which was the ‘‘favour- 
ite child ’’ of Charles Dickens, and mention- 


| ing that this manuscript is the last he wrote 
| before his right hand gave out, and he was 


compelled to write with his left—to the 
joy, as he says, of all his correspondents. 
The MS. was knocked down at 325 guineas 


ito Mr. Walter T. Spencer of New Oxford 


Street. 
leading article in the Manchester Guard- 
ian (Nov. 9) comments on a recent sug- 
gestion, reported from New South Wales, to 
erect a ‘‘death sign’’ by the roadside at 
every spot where any one has been killed in 
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a motor accident. It seems thereby to be | Lancashire Regiment in the retreat from 
implied that the peccant motorist—being | Mons, mention is made of a very interesting 
not a criminal, but merely careless or in- | point included in the record. The author, 
competent—may be effectively touched by the | Capt. E. C. Hopkinson, M.C., says that in 
sight of these memorials. But what if he | 1918, when he was acting adjutant, he 
be touched to nervousness and irresolution | received a sealed case to be opened only on 
instead of to self-possessed vigilance and | mobilization. When the moment for opening 
readiness for action in emergency? And | came this was found to contain all the maps 
what if the grisly mementoes rouse wrath | necessary for operations in the Mons-Marne 
and disgust in him and tempt him to flee | area, and revealed what good staff work was 
from their neighbourhood with all speed? | performed by the Operations Directorate 
However, it seems proposed in New South | before the war. 
Wales that there shall be an open competi- | A MONG the sufferers from storm and flood 
tion for the best design for this purpose. | during the wild days at the beginning 

N Nov. 9, in the King’s Bench Division, of this month were flocks of sheep feeding 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt dismissed an appeal | 0" the Rockcliffe Marsh, a tract of low-lying 
by a solicitor against an assessment to in- | grassland near Carlisle. The Esk and the 
come-tax on the ground that wear and tear | Eden came down in flood—the Esk had 
of his law-books entitled him to a deduction | never raged so furiously within living 
under Section 16 of the Finance Act, 1925. | memory—and they met one of the highest 
In giving judgment his Lordship said that | tides seen in the Solway for many years 
he was unable to say that the books of a | From 12ft. to 15ft. in height, the tide came 
é up like a great moving wall, and the whole 
stretch of ground between the two rivers 
was submerged. Flocks belonging to farmers 
of Penrith, Troutbeck and Keswick, num- 
bering in all 970 sheep, were feeding on the 
marsh. Two shepherds with their dogs made 
desperate efforts to save them, and _ suc- 
ceeded in driving them for about a mile 
towards safety. But that moving wall of 
water paralysed the sheep with terror; and 
though the shepherds waded almost to their 
necks in frantic effort to urge them on, and 
: : i ; remained with them till their own lives were 

Scottish Notes and Queries on the Gor- | jn great peril, the poor animals refused to 

don tartan, gives the pattern of the tartan | move. At last shepherds and dogs had to 
as recorded in a weaver’s manuscript book | ahandon the sheep, and these, excepting only 
of 1819, into which it was copied from an | thirty, all perished in the flood. 
earlier book once in the possession of the | OSSIBILITY 
Wilsons, weavers of Bannockburn. It runs i 
as follows: 

For the 27 reed, 


solicitor, or of a barrister, or of a Judge, 
which were used in the sense of being con- 
sulted, were plant; that it was impossible 
to deny the suggestion one naturally con- 
jured up when the word ‘“ plant ’’ was 
added to the word ‘‘ machinery.’? He was 
sure ninety-nine out of every hundred per- 
sons would exclude from plant and machin- 
ery the books of reference on their shelves. 
It seems, then, established that books are 
not plant. 


(UR correspondent Dr. Bulloch, writing in 





is announced of London 
acquiring an example of the work of 


4 yellow stripes | the well-known Swedish sculptor Mr. Car! 


lue, : - 32 (threads). Milles, in the shape of a memorial to 
Black, - - 10 Emanuel Swedenborg. It is said that Mr. 
Blue, - - 10 Milles, who has definite views about the 
— ; . id relation of sculpture to architecture, does 
Black : - 64 | not think scorn of London architecture and 
Green. - - 62 London monuments—nor even of our misty 
Yellow, - - 2 climate. 
Green, - 62 ETAILS of tl hysiographical history 
a - 64 AILS of the physiographical history 
Bluse. = - - 62 | of our coast are always of interest. We 
Black, - - 10 | noted in The Times of Nov. 5 that the river 
Blue, - - 5 | Lymington is constantly silting up, so that 


, now the Southern Railway is compelled to 

113 undertake dredging in order to keep the river 

[X a brief note in The Times of Nov. 9, free for the Lymington-Yarmouth daily 

about a forthcoming account of the ex- | services; the Lymington authorities find the 
periences of the 1st Battalion of the East ' work beyond them. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK AS HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYOR 
(See ante, p. 327). 


(008 appears to have left. the Northumber- 

land Nov. 11, 1762. Lord Colville wrote 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, under 
date, Dec. 50, 1762 :— 

Sir.—Mr. Cook, late Master of the North- 
umberland, acquaints me that he has laid 
before their Lordships all the draughts and 
observations relating to the River St. Law- 
rence, part of the coast of Nova Scotia and 
of Newfoundland, 

On this occasion I beg to inform their 





Lordships that from my experience of Mr. | dor, etc., and arranged to let Cook have the 
| . c c c 5 4 Cc 


| Governor’s 


Cook’s genius and capacity, I think him 
well qualified for the work he has performed 
and for greater undertakings of the same 
kind. These draughts being made under my 
own eye, I can venture to say they may be 
the means of directing many in the right way, 
but cannot mislead any. 
am, Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Colville. 

Here falls Cook’s marriage. 
ter of Little Barking Church, Essex, is the 
entry : 

“By the Archbishop of 
licence on 21st December, 1762. 
married to Elizabeth Batts by George Down- 
ing, Vicar.”’ 

By Apr. 6, 1763, Captain Graves (after- 
wards Lord Graves) Governor of Newfound- 
land, Labrador, etce., had acquainted Cook 
of his intention to take him to Newfound- 
land as surveyor. Captain Graves had 
originally intended to take Michael Lane, 
schoolmaster 
think that his ship, the Antelope, was al- 
lowed a schoolmaster. James Cook left 
England with Captain Graves and was 
allowed 10s. per diem during the time he 
was employed. Mr. Edward Smart from the 
Tower of London was engaged as draughts- 
man at 6s. per diem, and left England in 


Canterbury’s 
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master’s servant, and seven men. 


James Cook | 
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On arrival in Newfoundland the survey 
of Miguelon and St. Pierre was taken in 
hand immediately. Captain Graves man- 
aged to have these islands completely sur- 
veyed before the French Governor, Mons. 
D’Anjac’s occupation. The islands had 
been ceded to the French by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and the cession was confirmed by 
the Treaty of Paris. 


During the survey Cook and Smart were 
on the books of the Tweed and Antelope as 
convenient. In one instance Cook is on the 
books of the Tweed as ‘‘ Mr. James Cook, 
Engineer and Retinue.”’ He appears to 
have been in the neighbourhood of St. John’s 
for two months during this season, and on 
Nov. 5, was finally transferred to the Tweed 
with Mr. Smart for passage to England. 
Both received pay to Dee. 31. 

In 1764, Captain Palliser took over the 
Governorship of Newfoundland and Labra- 


despatch vessel Grenville 
(schooner) manned and armed for surveying 
duties. She was in Newfoundland waters. 

On Apr. 23, 1764, Mr. James Cook was 
appointed Master of the schooner Grenville, 
and ordered to proceed to Portsmouth on 
completion of the season’s work and deliver 
his ‘‘ charts and draughts ”’ to the Admiralty 
Mr. William Parker was appointed master’s 
mate and the full ship’s company comprised 
ten souls, viz., master, master’s mate, 
The sur- 
veying party left Portsmouth in H.M.S. 
Lark on May 7 and arrived at St. John’s 


|on June 14. 


H.M.S. Spy and joined Cook in Newfound- | 


land. Cook had received instructions to 
purchase some of the surveying instruments ; 
others were to be supplied from the naval 
stores. 


The latter included one theodolite, | 


two or three azimuth compasses, and a | 


‘quantity of bunting for marking stations. | was measured at Noddy Harbour, and Cape 


It has been recorded that Cook on Apr. 
18, 1764, was appointed ‘‘ Surveyor General 
of Newfoundland.’? On Apr. 19, 1764, he 
received his sailing orders from Philip 
Stephens, Secretary to the Admiralty, ‘in 
order to your taking a Survey of Part of 


of the Bellona, but did not | the Coast and Harbours of that Island ”’; 


but there is no mention of such a title as 
‘* Surveyor General,’’ and Captain Palliser, 
when interviewing the French Ambassador, 
refers to Cook as the ‘‘ King’s Surveyor,” 
which is a title applicable to all officers 
surveying in King’s ships. There does not 
appear any authority for the title ‘‘ Sur- 
veyor General of Newfoundland.”’ 


On arrival at St. John’s, the Grenville’s 
log tells us, Cook and his party proceeded 
on board at once, and by July 4 all guns 
and stores were on board, and they set sail 
for the north end of the Island. A base 
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Norman latitude ascertained to be 51 39/ 
N. (Cook very probably named Cape Nor- 
man after the First Lieutenant of H.M.S. 
Pembroke.) Between Aug. 3 and 6 whilst 
prosecuting the survey in the cutter, Cook 
met with an accident in a place he named 
Unfortunate Cove, a powder horn having 
exploded in his hand, and he returned to 
Noddy Harbour to visit the doctor of a 
French ship. Mr. Parker was engaged with 
the survey during the next few days and 
left his name on a river at the base of Pis- 
tolet Bay. Although the wound left a scar 
on Cook’s hand through life he does not 
seem to have been delayed long, for soon after 
the accident we find the Grenville in St. 
Genevieve Bay. Cook left the vessel with six 
days’ provisions, and he followed the course 
of several small rivers, and triangulated the 
whole coast, probably visiting the St. John 
Highlands. He appears to have finished un 
the season at Point Ferrol, where he lost a 
small dinghy; he then reported progress to 
the Governor of St. John’s and crossed the 
banks in November, carrying a line of 
soundings to their outer edge. Captain Pal- 
liser had been instructed to detail six ves- 
sels on the station to take ample soundings 
and careful observations, and to make charts 
which were to be sent in to him. The work 
executed by these vessels was generally in- 
corporated in Cook’s charts, but sometimes 
published separately. 

Cook, on reaching England was permitted 
to leave the Grenville and rush ahead with 
the drawing of his fair charts, whilst the 
Grenville, at his suggestion, was converted 
into a brig, re-armed and her complement 
increased to twenty, including a midship- 
man, and a carpenter’s mate. 

During the year 1764, Cook is supposed 
to have executed some work in Labrador 
(north side of the Strait of Belleisle), but 
this does not seem possible; the log of the 
Grenville does not state anything in favour 
of this work, and the original charts lay no 
claim to any work on that shore of the Strait 
except the sailing directions to Chateau Bay, 
which was surveyed in 1766 by an engineer 
officer named Debbieg, work which will be 
referred to later on. 

The Grenville, James Cook, Master, left 
the Thames March 25, 1765, and proceeded 
to St. Lawrence Harbour on the south coast 
of Newfoundland, which port was reached on 
June 2, and the survey of the south coast 
of Newfoundland to the westward from Cape 
Chapeau Rouge was taken in hand. We find 
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the Grenville at Great Garnish by the mid- 
dle of July, and on the 23rd of the same 
month having run on a rock, from which she 
floated next day. The survey appears to 
have been completed as far as Bon Bon Bay; 
and Cook left St. John’s with Palliser’s 
squadron in company on Nov. 5, and an- 
chored at Spithead on Nov. 30. 


The Grenville sails from Deptford, where 
she had wintered, on Apr. 20, 1766, and on 
June 1 picks up the survey where dropped 
the previous season. By July 24 Cook is at 
the Burgeo Islands. Within a fortnight he 
observes an eclipse of the sun on Eclipse 
Island, from which position in recent years, 
several meridian distances have been 
measured. Cook’s cairn still stands on the 
summit of Eclipse Island. This observa- 
tion was communicated to the Royal Society 
and is given in the Transactions for 1767 
(vol. lvii): 

Read 30th April, 1767. An Observation of an 
Eclipse of the Sun at the Island of Newfound- 
land, 5th August, 1766, by Mr. James Cook, 
with the longitude of the place of Observation 
deduced from it. Communicated by J. Bevis, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

“Mr. Cook, a good mathematician, and very 
expert in his business, having been appointed 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to survey the sea coast of Newfoundland, Lab- 
rador, &c., took with him a very good appara- 
tus of instruments, and among them a brass 
telescopic quadrant made by Mr. John Bird 


“ Being, 5th August, 1766, at one of the 
Burgeo Islands near Cape Ray, Latitude 47 
36! 19”, the South West extremity of New- 
foundland, and having carefully rectified his 
quadrant, he waited for the eclinse of the sun: 
just a minute after the beginning of which 
he observed the zenith distance of the sun’s 
upper limb, 31 57/ 00”; and allowing for re- 
fraction and. his semidiameter. the true zenith 
distance of the sun’s centre 32 13/°30/, from 
whence he concluded the eclipse to have begun 
at 0 hrs. 46 mins. 48 secs. apparent time, and 
by a like process to have ended at 3 hrs. 
45 mins. 26 secs. apparent time. 


“*N.B.—There were three several observers, 
with good telescopes, who all agreed as to the 
moment of beginning and ending. 


“Mr. Cook having communicated his obser- 
vation to me, I shewed it to Mr. George 
Witchell, who told me he had a very exact 
observation of the same eclipse, taken at Ox- 
ford by the Rev Mr. Hornsby; and he would 
compute, from the comparison, the difference 
of longitude of the places of observation. mak- 
ing due allowance for the effect of parallax 
and the earth’s prolate spherical figure; and 
he has since given me the following results: 

Reginning at Oxford 5h. 23m. 59s. 

Ending at Oxford ... ie Th. 7m. 5s. 
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Beginning at Burgeo Oh. 46m. 48s. 
Ending at Burgeo... .. | 3h. 39m. Ids, 
Effect of Parallax beginn. minus 51m. 59s. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘TWO 
LAMENTABLE TRAGEDIES.”* — 


saciid ~~ yal .. HE “Two Lamentable Tragedies,’ with the 


Diff. of Meridians .. 3h, 45m. 
3h. 45m. 26s. 
Signed, J. Bevis. 


” ted 


Cook sailed for home in the Grenville leav- 
ing St. John’s on Nov. 4 and reached Dept- 
ford at the end of the same month. Mr. 
Parker was transferred to the Niger on pro- 
motion to master, and was superseded by Mr. 
Michael Lane, the schoolmaster of H.M.S. 
Guernsey. 


The Grenville was in the stream waiting 
for the tide, when the Three Sisters of 
Sunderland, Thomas Boyd, master, fell 
athwart her hawse and carried away her 
bowsprit, cap and jibboom. This happened 
on April 5, 1767, but repairs had been 
effected and she was able to sail on the 8th. 
A month later Cook was off Cape Race and 
was on the surveying field shortly after this 
date (May 8). The survey at this season 
was on the West Coast of Newfoundland, 
and by the original charts we see that he 
spent five days in September examining the 
Humber river. The survey ended at Point 
Ferrol, and he was in St. John’s from Oct. 
14 to 23 when he sailed for England. On Nov. 
11 he anchored in the Downs, and the Gren- 
ville trailed into shallow water, striking 
very hard, later she again struck heavily and 
lay down on her larboard bilge, and he 
abandoned her, but returned with some 
assistance and found her little damaged, the 
weather having moderated. He floated her 
on the 12th and got up to Deptford on Nov. 
15. He was relieved by Mr. Michael Lane 
on April 12, 1768. 


Cook had now completed a survey from 
the White Islands and Cape Bauld through 
the Strait of Belleisle, down the entire length 
of the west coast and past Cape Ray, then 
eastward as far as Cape Chapeau Rouge. 
He had previously made plans of Carbonear 
Bay and Harbour Grace, and it is supposed 
he also made a plan of Placentia. The 
Northumberland was at Placentia on Aug. 
14, 1762. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jongs. 

Hydrographical Survey Office, Town Quay, 
Southampton. 


(To be continued). 





* The paper prints 22/—the calculation as 
the figures stand is 12 seconds of time. 


name of Robert Yarington on the title- 


| page, was published in 1601, though Mr. R. 


A. Lawt is evidently correct in his inference 
that the play must have been composed 


Several vears earlier—probably towards the 
, end of 1594. The first of the two tragedies 
_—the murder by Merry of Beech and his 
| apprentice—actually took place Aug. 23, 





1594, and Merry was executed Sept. 6 of the 
same year. Truth twice refers to the crime 
as of recent occurrence (A 3 r., I 3 v.): 


The most here present, know this to be 


true: 

and: 

Your eyes shall witnesse of their shaded 
tipes, 

Which many heere did see _ perform’d 
indeed : 


The second tragedy, which is an Italian 
variant of the Babes in the Wood story, 
would, therefore, antedate the ballad licensed 
Oct. 15, 1595. In addition, Mr. Law has 
noted extensive borrowings from ‘ King 
Leir,’ which was performed according to 
Henslowe in April, 1594. 

As nothing is known of Robert Yarington 
efforts have been made by Fleay,+ Greg,§ 
etc., to regard him as the scribe and to con- 
nect the extant version with some entries 
in Henslowe’s Diary from 1599-1601. 
There, various payments are made to Day 
and Haughton from Nov. 21 to Dec. 6, 1599, 
for ‘ Thomas Merry’ or ‘ Beech’s Tragedy,’ 
when at the same time Chettle is engaged on 
the ‘ Orphans’ Tragedy’ of which there is 
no record that he completed it. The sum of 
£2 is also advanced to Day, Jan. 10, 1599// 
1600, in earnest of the ‘ Italian Tragedy,’ 
and a further 10s. to Chettle, Sept. 24, 1601, 
in part payment of the ‘ Orphans’ Tragedy,’ 
these last two in Greg’s opinion having re- 
ference to one and the same play. On the 
basis of the above entries, many critics, fol- 
lowing Fleay, consider that the ‘ Two Trage- 
dies’ are an inartistic union, by the addition 
of a framework of personifications, of two 
plays by Day and Haughton, and Day and 
Chettle respectively, and that it was Chettle 
who performed the amalgamation. 





* The references are to the Tudor Facsimile 
Reprint of the play. 

+ Mod, Lang. Review, vol. v., 1910. 

t ‘ Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ vol. ii, p. 285. 
§ Henslow’s ‘ Diary,’ Part II. pp. 288-9. 
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Feat this Ahwory, saiaed I tine to “dis. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. — 


sent, as I find, in neither of the two trage- | 
dies, any evidence of Day’s hand, which one | 


would undoubtedly expect even if Chettle or 
any other dramatist did indeed revise them 
for the press. Greg conjectures that ‘‘ Day 
contributed a more or less independent 
underplot to each, and that these were dropt 
when the main plots were amalgamated.” 
He safeguards himself by adding, ‘‘ There is 
certainly no trace of his hand now remain- 
ing.’ But if Chettle did re-write these plays 
after Day’s work was deleted from each, 
and afterwards effected the conjunction 
between the two plots, how is it that Chet- 
tle’s craftsmanship, especially in the Merry 
part, is almost undecipherable? Nor does 
one find any striking resemblances between 
the first play of the ‘ Two Tragedies ’ and 
‘Englishmen for my Money,’ a comedy by 
Day’s collaborator in ‘ Beech’s Tragedy.’ 
Moreover, the style of this motley drama 
differs so materially from that of Chettle’s 
‘ Hoffman’ and from the scenes which the 
same writer contributed to 
sel’ in 1600, the language is so affected and 
the stage directions are so naive that, instead 
of an adaptation and a revision by so ex- 


| obsolete form of ‘‘ 


‘Patient Gris- | 


perienced a dramatist as Chettle, it would | 


appear that we have here the work of a 
mere novice in the dramatic art, one who 
was perhaps a keen student of the works of 
Marlowe and of Kyd and of such plays as 
‘ Arden of Feversham’ and 
Fair Women.’ Those also who 


‘A Warning for | 
maintain | 


that the two plots are by two totally differ- | 


ent writers and that the second, usually 
assigned to Chettle, 
craftsmanship to the first, could not have 
examined the text in detail ; for the internal 
evidence—the recurrence of mannerisms and 
the similarity in the structure of the verse— 
is convincing testimony that the whole of 
the ‘ Two Tragedies’ is the composition of 
a single writer whose name is affixed to the 
title-page. 


Compare, for example, the parallels cited | 


below. (a) denotes that the quotation is 

from the Merry portion, (b) from the 

‘Orphans’ part, and (c) from the allegori- 

cal characters : 

(a) Ah, do not so disconsolate your selfe, 

Nor adde new streames of sorrow to your 
griefe. D2r. 

(c) It glads me so, that it delightes my heart, 

To ad new tormentes to their bleeding 
smartes, A?2r. 

(b) I would not ope the closet of a 

v. 


is superior in literary | 





| «) The plots are laide, i keyes of err 
coine, 
Hath op’d the secret closets of their harts, 
A3v. 


(a) And so farewell, my soule assureth me, 
God will revenge this damn’d iniquitie. 
Cir. 


(c) Hadst thou nam’d blood and damn’d 
iniquitie. Ay. 

(c) We are right bred of damn’d ae, 
r. 

(b) ‘ for the iawes 

Of some men-eating hungrie Canniball: 
E4y, 
(c) Sad, greedy, gaping, hungrie Canibals. 
Abr. 


Three times in the course of the play does 
the author use ‘‘ scripulous,’”’ the rare and 
scrupulous ”’: 

(a) Peace conscience, peace, thou art too 
scripulous. B4y, 

(a) And yet two murthers were not scripulous, 
I2v. 
(b) Unlesse your love will be so scripulous, 

That it will overthrowe your selfe and me. 
H2r. 

Merry asks William not to reveal his mur- 
der of Beech: 


(a) Mer. But se conceale it, for the love of 

If sanaian, I know not what to do. 

Wi. Here is my hand, ile never utter it. 

Assure yourself of that, and so farewell. 

Mer. But sweare to me, as God shall 
helpe thy soule, 

Thou wilt not tell it unto any ~. 

Ir. 


Fallerio likewise makes the two murderers 
take the oath of silence: 


| (b) Therefore sweare both, as you respect your 








soules, 
At the last 
heaven, 
First to conceale, and next to execute, 
What I reveale, and shall enioyne you to. 
Div. 


dreadfull sessions held in 


(b) There is a hart more firme then Adamant, 
To practise execrable butcheries. 


Ir. 
‘c) I like thy temper, that canst change a 
heart, 
From yeelding flesh, to Flinte and 
Adamant. C3r. 
(a) Where shall we hide this trumpet of your 
shame, 
This timelesse ougly map of crueltie. 
C3r. 
(b) First here me _ speake, thou map of 
Butcherie. Eé4r. 
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ia) Oh sister, sister, now I am pursu’d. 
Div. 





(b) Ah sister, sister, now I call to minde. 
Kir. 


Merry decides to fling Beech’s trunk into 
a ditch: 
(a) Now will T high me to the water side, | 
And fling this heavie burthen in a ditche, . . 
Enter Rachell. | 
Harke Rachel: I will crosse the water | 
straight, 
And fling t this middle mention of aman, | 
Into some ditch, . . . ; E3v. | 
Fallerio tells the murderers, after they 
perpetrated the murder of his nephew, to 
(b) Cast his dead body in some durtie ditch, 
And leave him for the Fowles to feed upon: 
2v. 
should 


(a) [were pitty such a murther 
remaine 


Unpunished, mongst Turkes and Infidels. 
G3v. 


(}) That were a freedome worse then servi- 


tude, 
Jo cruell Turke, or damned Jnfidell: 
I4r. 


(a) But for your brother, he is knowne to be 
A damned villaine and an hipocrite. 


2 v. 
(b) By heaven thou art a damned hipocrite. | 
E4v. 


The Duke sentences Fallerio and his son | 
to death : 


(vo) Assure your selves you both shall suffer | 
death : 
But for Fallerio, he shall hang in chaines, | 
After he’s dead, for he was principall. 
T4r. 
Merry’s fate is thus recorded by Truth: 
(c) Merry by law convict, as principall, 


Receives his doome, to hang till he be dead, 
And afterwards for to be hangd in ee 
3Vv 


No greater assurance can: be required that | 
these two plots are by the same writer than 
the similarity in the phraseology of the 
two execution scenes : | 
(a) Mer. 


| 
I doe intreate thee on my bended | 


nee, 
To pardon me for thus offending thee. 
Rach. I doe forgive you from my_ verie | 
soule, . .. K 2v. 


Fallerio is anxious for his son’s forgive- 
ness : 


(b) Fal. sii 0 thy death my thrice beloved | 
onne. 

Allen. I py and father pardon = ee 
deedes, ... 
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Merry’s conscience is at rest: 


(a) For that I am assur’d my hainous sinne... 
Shall,never rise in judgement gainst my 


soule, 

But that the blood of Iesus Christ hath 
power, 

To make my purple sinne as white as 
Snowe, K 2v. 


(a) God strengthen me with patience to endure, 
This chastisement, which I confesse too 
small 
A punishment for this my hainous sinne: 
Kr. 
Merry’s final speech : 
(a) | am prepar’d, oh God receive my soule, 
Forgive my sinnes, for they are number- 
lesse, 
Receive me God, tor now I come 99 
SF. 


Fallerio and his son are equally repent- 
ant: 


| (b) I doe confesse even from my very soule, 


My hainous sinne and grievous wicked- 
nesse, 
Against my maker manie thousand waies: 
Ear. 


(b) And thou great God which art omnipotent, 


Forgive our sinnes, and wash away our 
faults; 
In the sweet river of that precious blood, 
Which thy deare sonne did shed in Gol- 
gotha, 
For the remission of all contrite soules. 
Clr. 
Twice previously in the ‘Orphans’ part 
has the author used ‘‘ hainous sinne”’: 
(b) Then fast and pray, and see if thou canst 
winne, 
A goodlie pardon for thy hainous a 
Eh 4v. 


his great and _ hainous 


sinne, 
Will be an eye sore to his guiltlesse kinne, 
3Vv. 


”? is also common to both 


**T doe confesse 
plots : 
(a) Well maister Constable I doe confesse, 
was the man that did them both to 
death : T2r. 


| (a) I doe confesse fore all this company, 


That thou wert never privie to their 
deathes. C2v. 
(b) I doe confésse I have so great a share. 
F2v. 


| (b) I doe confesse my selfe, to be my selfe. 
I3r. 

Mer ry states before his execution that 

avarice, ‘‘onely desire of money,’’ was the 


cause of his downfall : 

























































Did halle me on to these callamities. 
K2 


For a close parallel compare: 
(b) But yet nor truth, nor honestie abides, 


Blood sucking Avarice, and all the sinnes, 
That hale men on to bloodie stratagems. 
Dbz 
Also: 
{b) Per. 
my lite? 
2. mur. 
left his sonne, 
Do hale thee on to thy states 3% 
v7) Ke 
With regard to the metrical characteris- 
tics it is to be noticed that the verse is al- 
most monotonous in its regularity, with few 
departures from the normal iambic penta- 
meter, trochaic feet even at the beginning 
of a line being very infrequent and the 
percentage of double endings almost negligi- 
ble. The main concern of the writer is to 
have ten syllables in every line, and this he 


of the past participle and by the interpola- 
tion of ‘‘for’’ in front of ‘‘ to’ followed 
by an infinitive. A few examples will suffice. 
{a) Sister, now all my golde expected hopes, 
Of future good, is plainely vanished, 
And in her stead, grim visadged dispaire, 
Hath tane possession of my guiltie heart. 
D2r. 
fa): . perchance the murtherers 
May have their hearts touched with due 
remorse. G3r. 
His fertile Meadowes, and rich ploughed 
lands. Cir. 


(b 


~~ 


(b) Thrice happy sentence, which I do im- 
brace, 
With a more fervent and unfained zeale, 
Then an ambicious rule desiring man, 
Would do a Iem bedecked Diadem, 
T4v. 
‘{a) There is some monie for to spend to day. 
Dav. 
{a) Let us labour for to bring to light. 
G 3 v. 


(a) And afterwards for to be hangd in 
chaines : I3v. 


{b). And alee: me caper for to breake my 
neck. Cer. 

(b) Ide hang my brother for to weare his 
coate, Dix. 

(b) Powerfulle enough for to redeeme our 
soules : Kir. 


On every page there is lack of variety, 
the addition of rhyme at intervals alone 
relieving the sameness of the verse. 
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(a) That greedie elite that aa dla: 


Within my thoughts, but falshood, crueltie, 


Why should Falleria seeke to have 


The lands and goods, thy father | 


often achieves by the sounding of the ‘‘ed”’ | 
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| I should be 7 therefore, to identify 
the ‘Two Lamentable Tragedies ’ with 
‘ Beech’s Tragedy’ and the ‘ Orphans’ 
Tragedy,’ or to believe, as Oliphani* sug- 
gests, that Yarington is a misreading of 
Haughton. Ev erything indicates a youthful 
| dramatist, who, by the time he had com- 
pleted the second of the tragedies, had 
| learnt how to infuse — into his art. 
| 








. R. Goxrpine. 


ILLIAMSCOTE AND WILCOTES.— 

Mr. Ransrorr’s note at ante, p. 275 
| suggests that he may have some fresh evi- 
' dence on the identity or otherwise of these 
| two families. Warton in his ‘ History of 
| Kiddington’ (1783) left the question open. 
My own researches seem to show that they 
were distinct. Warton shows that the 
manors of Kiddington and Asterley in Ox- 
fordshire were the ancient inheritance of the 
family of de Saucey, and came to the “ Wil- 
| lescotes or Williamscotes ’’ through the mar- 
riage (c. 1220) of Sibel de Saucey with 
Richard de Williamscote; and he proceeds 
| to record his opinion that the latter family 
| took its name from Williamscot, a hamlet in 
the parish of C ropredy, near Banbury. The 
| last Williamscote of whom Warton had a 
| record was Thomas (c. 1373); but a fine 
of 8 Henry V. (1420) gives particulars of 
/the settlement of the manors of Williams- 
cote, Kiddington, Asterley and Noke on 
Ralph, son and heir of Richard Williams- 
cote, and Margaret his wife, with long and 
interesting list of remainders. 
In 1397, says Warton, William Willicotes 
has licence to purchase the manor of Willi- 
cotes in Gloucestershire. In 19 Richard II. 
(1395) I first find the name in Oxfordshire, 
when William Wilcotes and Elizabeth his 
wife purchased land in Chastleton; while 
two years later John Wilcotes and Alice his 
wife settled the manor of Great Tew (ap- 
parently the inheritance of Alice) on them- 
‘selves and their heirs (Fines, Oxford). 
When the descendants of William and Eli- 
| zabeth Wilcotes sold their heritance in 9 
| Edward IV. it included land in Willicote, 
Co. Glos. The inference seems to be that 
Williamscote took their name from the 
manor of that name in Oxfordshire, and 
Wilcotes from Willicote in Gloucestershire. 

I have no note of the arms of Williams- 
| cote ; there are three coats in Kiddington 
church so far apparently unidentified, 
| which Warton considered belonged to de 


| * Mod. Philology, viii. p. 435. 
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Saucey and Williamscote. None of them 
corresponds with Wilcotes, which, as Mr. 
RansrorD states, was Az. an eagle displayed 
arg. ducally gorged or, i.e., the same as the 
Cumberland MRainsfords, from whom 
derives them. He deduces the name from 
Wilcote in Shropshire. Warton considered 
this point, and apparently rejected it. It 
would be interesting to have Mr. .Rans- 
rorD’s views on the whole subject. 


EK. Sr. JoHn Brooks. 


A SOUTH SEA HOUSE ASSOCIATE OF 
44 CHARLES LAMB.—“‘ Child-like, pas- 
toral M—”’ of Lamb’s essay on ‘ The South 
Sea House’ — whose sire was “old surly 
M— the unapproachable church-warden of 
Bishopsgate’ was, as Lamb divulged to R. B. 


Pitman, one of his East India House col- | 


| MAYOR'S 


leagues, the ‘‘ Maynard, hang’d himself.’’ 
One would like to know more of a 
whose memory Lamb held in such kindly 
esteem. Beyond the tragedy, all we know 


man | 
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| 


| dictionary or manual of antiquities. 


about Maynard is that he was Chief Clerk | 
in the the Old Annuities and Three per | 


Cents, from 1788 to 1793, after which he 


apparently retired. There is nothing in the | 


obituary column of the Champion newspaper 
for May 14, 1815, to suggest that the ‘‘ end- 
ing”? was other than mild and conciliatory : 
“On the 7th inst. Thomas Maynard, Esq. 


of Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, aged | 


54 years.” 


To most readers the two 
I think conjure up an atmosphere of soli- 
tary and squalid poverty; though that the 


ending occurred under circumstances far | 
(FRANTEES OF ARMS XVI AND XVII 


other, we learn from a paragraph higher up 
in the column containing the obituary 
notices : 

SUICIDE. — On 


Maynard, Esq., of No. 22, 


references | 


Sunday evening Thomas | 
Great Charlotte | 


Street, Blackfriars-road, put a period to his | 


existence by hanging himself. Mr. Maynard 
took an early dinner with his family, at 
which time he was in good spirits. 


self from accompanying them by saying he 
would amuse himself with a book until their 
return. The ladies came back to tea between 
ve and six o’clock. They enquired for Mr. 
Maynard, but he was not to be found. After 
some search he was found by Miss Maynard, 
suspended to a clothes-peg. in one of the ser- 
vants’ rooms in the attic story. No cause 
can be assigned for this rash act, as he was 
blessed with every domestic comfort. and, it 
is supposed, was very rich. The Coroner’s 
Inquest returned a verdict of Lunacy. 


. JouHn M. Turnsvtt. 


After | 
dinner the carriage was ordered for the ladies | dashers, 


to take an airing, Mr. Maynard excusing him- | 
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Readers’ Queries. 





he | 4 EGIBIUS.—I see a statement in one of 


the leading London weeklies that this 
name was the equivalent in Ancient Rome 
of the familiar ‘‘ John Doe ”’ and “‘ Richard 
Roe” of the English law-courts. From 
Juvenal, Martial and other Latin authors 
we know that the names “ Titius”’ and 
‘‘Seius’’ were used in this way; but I 
can find no mention of ‘‘ Aegibius’’ in any 
Can 
any of your scholarly contributors enlighten 
me? The statement appeared over the sig- 
nature of a distinguished man of letters. 
PERTINAX. 


BODY-GUARD. — From a 

weekly paper I have extracted the fol- 
lowing paragraph about an incident chroni- 
cled fifty years ago :— 

Oct. 27—Yesterday morning, the swearing 
in of the Mayor’s body-guard took place at 
the Durham City Petty Sessions. This ancient 
force consists of twenty-four burgesses and a 
captain, who duly take the oath to preserve 
the peace, and to protect the persons of the 
Mayor and citizens of Lurham. Mr. Robert 
Pearson, plasterer, was the captain of the 
guard. 

This old proceeding was carried out this 
year. 

Is this custom unique? 
place elsewhere ? 


Or does it take 
H. A. 


Spennymoor. 


CENT.—Can any reader kindly inform 
me what was the qualification for and cost 
of coat armour in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ? 

In St. George’s Visitation for the City of 


| London, begun in 1633, among grantees of 


arms one finds grocers, fishmongers, haber- 
mercers, drapers, ironmongers, 
joiners, etc. 

Generally speaking, it would seem that 
the social position of the Provincial armi- 
ger was superior to that of his metropolitan 
cousin. 

G. W. Maw, M.R.c.s. 

Bedford. 


ENRY HOLE, WOOD-ENGRAVER.— 


I should be glad if any reader could 
assist me to obtain particulars of the life 
| of Henry Hole, wood-engraver, and one of 
Bewick’s 


Thomas distinguished pupils. 
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With the exception of the articles in the ear- 
lier volumes of ‘ N. and Q.’ and the one in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
there appears to be little known about him. 
FREDERICK G. Bratr. 


OLLIS AND BRAND’S TRAVELS ON 
THE CONTINENT.—What are the 
title and date of a Journal of eighteenth 
century Travels on the Continent undertaken 
by a Dr. Hollis and his friend Thomas 
Brand ? 


J. A. K. 


St: NICHOLAS AND THE TAU CROSS. 

—Information is sought on the subject 
of the association of the Tau cross with St. 
Nicholas, with instances of it in art and 
ecclesiastical decoration. 


W. R. N. Baron. 


HE SYMBOLS OF SAINTS.—What are 
the best books on this subject ? 
W. R. N. Baron. 


A FARTHING DAMAGES.—Can any one 
++ tell me the first instance when a farth- 
ing damages was awarded? In wills the 
suin for a nominal legacy would seem to be 
a shilling ; in purchases of land, am I right 
in thinking it is ten shillings? How long 
have these sums been established for these 
purposes? I suppose in America a cent, ten 
cents and a dollar are respectively used. 
What do they use in France? 
A. E. L. 


E NOSTRE.—Will any one tell me where 
I can find (1) a list of gardens laid out 
by Le Nostre which still exist (a) in France, 
(b) in any other country (I believe Louis 
XIV “lent ’’ him to friendly potentates) ; 
and (2) account of gardens laid out by him 
which have been demolished. Did Le Nostre 
make any great use of foreign trees and 
plants? Had he any particular principles 
about flower-beds, and the use of flowers as 
colour in a garden? 


F. E. R. 


AUNDRY IN THE XVII AND XVIII 
CENTURIES.—I have read that it was 

the fashion in France for great people to 
send their linen and laces to be washed in 
Holland; and that later on fashion trans- 
ferred this privilege to England. I confess 
I had not known that the English ever were 
specially celebrated for excellence in the art 
of laundry. What is known about the 


establishment of public laundries at this 
date, whether in England or the Continent ? 
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| Were rivers and streams brought into use? 
| Were improvements connected with a change 
| from washing in cold to washing in hot 
| water? I should be grateful for any indica- 
| tion where to find material of any kind on 
| this subject, but particularly for any notes 
'on the point I started with—the fashion 


| of sending things out of the country to be 
| washed. 


H. F. 


JASEL PICTURES.—-At what date did 

painters begin to paint easel pictures 
| designed to be hung in frames on the walls 
|of rooms? And at what date was canvas 
first used for painting pictures? Is there 
any record of what the Greek painters used 
as a ground? I should particularly like to 
know where and at what time the hanging 
of pictures—much as we do now—as decora- 
tion on the walls of a room became usual. 
Was it originally a French or Italian 
fashion ? 


C. E. H. 


PICTURE-FRAMES.—I should like to 

repeat the substance of a query which 
was asked some years ago in ‘N. and Q.’ 
about the art and the history of making 
picture-frames. There seems still but little 
literature on the subject. I believe the 
late John lane had made extensive study 
of it. Has his material been published 
anywhere? or may we expect it presently to 
be published ? : 

C. EL i. 


ELAFIELD.—In some notes in_ the 
Observer on the centenary of Belgrave 
Square, mention is made of Edward Thomas 
Delafield, the brewer, who gave princely 
entertainments there, and afterwards lost 
all his money. Is anything further known 

of him? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


T. THOMAS IN ENGLAND.—Where a 

dedication with this name occurs in Eng- 
land one may, I suppose, take for granted 
that St. Thomas of Canterbury is intended— 
unless St. Thomas the Apostle is specified. 
May I ask for any instances where this 
assumption would be mistaken? Are there 
churches or hospitals under this invocation 
abroad? If so, I suppose, St. Thomas the 
Apostle is meant. I should be glad to know 
of any dedication on the Continent with the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


WW 
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pisBROwE wn Cromwell 
1636. Pedigree of Disbrowe wanted. 
A. V. U. 

WILLIAM HARRIOTT, 
John Harriott, of the parish of St. 
Elizabeth, Jamaica, was admitted to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, May 13, 1785, and was for a 


short time between 1788 and 1789 a Gentle- | 


man Commoner at Exeter College, Oxford. 
What was the maiden name of his mother? 
When and whom did he marry? Where and 
when did he die? 

G. F. R. B. 


UCKWORTH.—When did Peter Everard 
Buckworth of Englefield Green, Surrey, 
die, and where was he buried? When did 
his younger brother Joseph Francis Buck- 
worth of Wootton, Beds., die, and where 
was he buried? They were the sons of 
Charles Buckworth of Park Place, Bishops- 
gate Heath, Berks., by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Peter Shakerley, of Somerford and Holme, 


Cheshire. 
G. F. R. B. 


ANSLATIONS FROM GREEK INTO 

LATIN.—1 should be very grateful for 
notes of early translations of Greek classics 
into Latin; and also for notes on transla- 
tions into Latin of the Greek Fathers. The 
points on which I want information are: 
(a) the presumed occasion of any such trans- 
lation—for use in education or the like (Did 
schoolmasters of the Roman Empire use 
such translations in teaching Greek ?); (6) 
dates and places of making and of publica- 
tion, and, where possible, account of trans- 
lators; (c) existence of MSS.. of such trans- 
lations, and early printed editions. Particu- 
lars belonging to periods after about 1540 
will not be of great use. 

Where can I find the best accounts of 
any monastic work of this kind? Know- 
ledge of Greek seems not to have been so 
entirely extinct in Western’ countries 
throughout the later Middle Ages before the 
Renaissance as some have been inclined to 
assume. I may perhaps add that transla- 
tions of the Scriptures are not meant to be 
included in this query. 

PEREGRINUS. 


—o WANTED.—A friend informs me that 

‘J during the great struggle in France, one of 

our soldiers, who was a song-collector in days 

of peace, used to sing a song of a man stand- 

ing on London Bridge and dreaming of his | 
Words, etc, are desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 


old eabin at home. 
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Oliver Cromwell) married John Disbrowe | 
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_ PHILIP BAKER, D.D., PROVOST OF 


eldest son of | 


KING’S COLLEGE, 1558-70 
(cli, 314). 


E was born at Barnstaple c. 1524. Queen 
Elizabeth, whilst still at Hatfield, ap- 
pointed him Provost of King’s College over 
the head of Richard Gray, who had been 
appointed by her sister Queen Mary. 

When the Queen visited Cambridge in 
1561 she stayed at the Provost’s Lodge, be- 
ing received by Dr. Baker who wore a mag- 
nificent cope for the occasion. 

Philip Baker came of a_ Barnstaple 
family, one of whom was Antony Baker, 
Deacon and Clerk of Barnstaple in 1560, and 
another a George Baker, one of the chief 
burgesses of that town in 1621. 

Baker’s coat-of-arms, as given in King’s 
College library is, Argent on a saltire en- 
grailed sable five escallops of the first, on 
a chief of the second a lion passant of the 
field. These arms are identical with those 
originally borne by Baker of Alphington 
and of Bowhay, Devon, of whom was Antony 
born ¢. 1579, ancestor of Baker of Sparkes- 
wood, Kent, and of Baker-Wilbraham of 
Loventor, Devon and Rode Hall, Cheshire, 
Bt. 

Philip Baker’s religious views were prob- 
ably those of the vast majority of his 
countrymen, but at his time Cambridge was 
in the hands of the extreme Protestant 
party, and Baker, hoping for the return of 
decency and order, tried to preserve the 
sacred vessels and vestments, described by 
his opponents as ‘‘ popish pelfe’’ ; as Baker 
himself stated, ‘“‘ What has bin maybe 
againe.”’ 

When a final commission of enquiry was 
appointed to consider the charges against 
him, Baker knowing that neither justice 
nor commonsense was to be expected from 
such a packed tribunal, fled to Louvain in 
1570. He is stated to have been outlawed, 
but the outlawry must have been removed as 
he returned to England before his death. 

The fact of Baker’s having died in Eng- 
land is in itself almost sufficient to prove 


|lhe was not a Romanist, i.e., an adherent 


of the Papacy, otherwise he would have 
stayed at Louvain and the outlawry would 
not have heen removed. 

There are many references to him, one of 
the best being in Wood’s ‘ Athenze Cantab.’ ; 
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that he was regarded as a great scholar 
abroad is evident from the accounts of him, 
biassed as they are in a Protestant direc- 
tion. 
H. R. Popuam Baker. 
77 Accrington Road, 
Blackburn, 

[NSCRIPTION AT BROOKTHORPE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE (cli. 299, 338).— 
This example of a chronogram was recorded 
many years ago in ‘ N, and Q.,’ having been 
communicated at 1S. vi. 575 by two corres- 
pondents, one of whom had disinterred it 
from whitewash. The other, incited by some 
chronograms published in the same volume, 
had examined it and discovered its meaning. 


He added a translation ‘‘ by a septuagenar- | 


ian hand’’: 
Ere thirtieth January’s setting sun 
The axe on royal Charles its work had done, 
His throne and sceptre lost—his short race 
Pp 
run. 
This rendering makes no attempt to re- 


produce the trick of a chronogram which | 


consists in giving the date of a year by 
means of the sum total of all the letters 
occurring in the inscription or epigram 
which are used in Latin to indicate num- 
bers (M, D, C, L, X, V, I). Chronograms 


are mostly in Latin, and the significant | 


letters are usually marked by their greater 
size. 

In the hexameters as printed in the 
query, the last letter but two of the second 
line should be of the larger size, and, 
strictly, the initial T of the first line should 
be of the smaller size, as, otherwise, it 
catches reader’s eye awkwardly. 

According to the correspondents mentioned 
above the inscription in the porch of St. 
Swithin’s Church is ‘‘on the oaken wall- 
plate of the porch . . . the letters being cut, 


apparently by a pocket-knife, yet boldly, in | 
‘‘rudely incised in | 


%” 


one continuous line, 


the cornice of the south porch.’’ One sug- 


gests that ‘‘ By the extreme rudeness of the | 


letters, and the abbreviation of the qve, 
which would make the date deficient by 


five unless supplied, it is not improbable that | 


it was cut by one ignorant of its chrono- 
grammatical nature.” 

Lest any one hitherto unacquainted with 
chronograms (and, to judge from a recent 
correspondence in L’Intermédiaire, there are 
many such persons) should imagine that 
verses like those given at p. are of rare 
occurrence, it may be as well to add a refer- 
ence to the three quarto volumes by James 
Hilton, F.S.A. In 1882 he _ published 


2 
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| ‘ Chronograms 5,000 and more in number 
excerpted out of various authors and collec- 
ted at many places.’ In 1885 appeared his 
‘ Chronograms continued and concluded more 
than 5,000 in number.’ In 1895 he foun 
himself ovliged to publish more than 4,000 
more under the title of ‘ Chronograms Col- 
lected,’ in the preface to which book he says, 
‘‘This brings the grand totals to 38,411 
chronograms noticed, and 14,712 recorded 
in print.”’ 

Plenty of chronograms can be found in 
modern Latin poets. To take a single name, 
Friedrich David Stender’s ‘ Anagrammatum 
Latinorum et Germanorum Coronis Pos- 
| thuma,’ Brunswick, 1677, contains several 
specimens. In my own copy is a note signed 
‘“C, Deedes, Feb. 1902” that ‘‘ Stender’s 
Anagrams are noticed by Mr. Jas. Hilton, 
F.S.A., in a MS., vol. of collections on 
! Chronograms, supplementary to his three 
printed vols. He gave his copy to Rev. W. 
3egley, and considers this book one of great 
rarity.’’ The writer of the note is presum- 
| ably the late Prebendary Cecil Deedes, a 
correspondent for some years of ‘N. and 
Q.’ Walter Begley, it will be remembered, 
dedicated to Hilton his translation of ‘ Nova 
Solyma,’ the Latin romance by Samuel Gott, 
which he tried to father on Milton. Hilton, 
vol. i., p. 24, gives the Brookthorpe inscrip- 
tion, which, he says, is also to be found in 
a ‘Collection of Poems and Songs,’ 1639 to 
1661, and in a ‘ Collection of Loyal Songs’ 
| printed in 1731, and adds two other versions 
from an Ashmolean MS. in the Bodleian. 
Various other chronograms referring to the 
| same event are in Hilton’s volumes; the 
| date is sometimes 1648, sometimes 1649, 
‘according to the different reckoning. In 
one, vol. i., p. 23, the date is from the crea- 
| tion of the world, 5684. 


Epwarp BEnstry. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 
{PITAPH IN ST. OLAVE’S, HART 
STREET (cli. 244).—Though a wealth 
| of metaphor and simile may make the pre- 
cise meaning of some details a little doubt- 
ful, the general sense of this epitaph is per- 
'fectly clear. It can be briefly analysed 
' thus: lines 1—9, Perpetual change, uncer- 
| tainty, and trouble on Earth; lines 10-14, 
| Certainty and Salvation in Heaven; lines 
| 15, 16, Happy the man whose course is 
directed heavenwards. 4 
| As regards the text: perit in the last line 
| but one cannot stand. It should probably 
be petit. In line 13, if the author wrote 
fiet he was guilty of a false quantity. The 
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archaic siet would be an easy but hardly 
satisfactory correction. 

The following attempt at an English ren- 
dering is offered not as a literary equivalent, 
but merely to bring out the meaning of the 


another Daniel (1708-1767) was Biurger- 
meister and engaged in historical work. 
The ‘ Bibliotheca Gralathiana’ (is the title 
quoted from a book-plate or stamp?) may be 
conjectured to have belonged to one of the 


Latin above, or to another member of the same 
‘fa ig | family. 
There is no rest under the sky. Life is ; = 
like an ever-changing rolling stone. The | Epwarp BENSsLy. 


swift hour flies with frenzied wheels. Life | POWSING (cli. 205, 336).—It would not be 
is the oe *. agp - pee Be on well for some of the remarks of the reviewer 
vi 8 commanc¢ ‘der s certa 7 She age - 2 cee 

oe man’s skin they busily inscribe | of The Divining Rod’ by Sir William Bar- 
the blood-red title of their decrees; his flesh | rett which appear at the first reference to 
is their paper, their characters are written | pass without comment. To begin with there 
in his blood, their pen is of adamant. With (is the statement: ‘“‘ There is a quality in 


reacherous quicksands we are hemmed in | awa ; re 18 it 
ge we hard fate is, as it were, a | them which repels the scientific man. T 


shi ; eding shallows. I am sore | Suggest it is the lack of quality which repels. 
she ne ry oe ne yc its very foun- | It is pointed out that formerly the divining- 
dation; but unmoved and strong stands the | rod was used to ‘‘ locate hidden ores ; to dis- 
bright mansion of the starry realm. If) gover lost property, even to detect mur- 
Heaven is the centre, and the divine pattern | Gerers.* If it could be used effectively for 
of our days, and if this dark globe is en- | : i 1 ; 1 yt 
cricled by a glittering sphere, then upheld | any of these, its use should be on the in- 
hy the external poles will there be an altar crease, but we have not heard of Scotland 
of safety for us, one which no impious hand | Yard ever using it. At pp. 1—4 of Nature 
or = by oer ed PM Mg of Nov. 2, 1899, Prof. C. V. Boys, F.R.S., 
anchor attains (or seeks e >» - ee. j : x Scab epee 
bour, his pilot Faith and his lodestar God. - cg Rid — via, 
Cylindrus, a cylindrical figure or roller, | when they put forward preposterous ‘ scien- 
was perhaps used by the writer with a recol- | tific explanations ’ such as I have extracted, 
lection of the illustration quoted by Cicero | it makes it very difficult not to come to the 
in 19, 43, of ‘ De fato’ from Chrysippus: | almost inevitable conclusion that the water- 
“ * Ut igitur,’ inquit, ‘qui protrusit cylin- | finder has no case.”’ The longest article (pp. 
drum, dedit ei principium motionis, volubili- | 760-6) in the 3rd ed. of my ‘ Popular Falla- 
tatem autem non dedit,’ ” etc. See also A. | cies’ is on this subject, and at the end 
Gellius, vii. 2 and Apuleius ‘De mundo,’ | thereof are a number of references. Readers 
28. ‘‘Tessera militiae vita est’”’ (line 3) | who wish for a summary of the evidence, 
means much the same as Seneca’s “ Atqui | which it took many years to collect, are 
vivere, mi Lucili, militare est’? (‘ Epist.’ | referred to that article. Here is room for 





96). ; : only two of the tests in brief. Prof. J. 
‘‘Coneutior ’’ (line 9) is a curious change | Wertheimer, B.A., B.Sc., arranged a ‘series 
to the first person singular. | We should | of tests which were agreed to as satisfactory 


rather have expected concutitur. _ | by Mr. Pavey, water-finder, who undertook 
Aetherium limum ‘the heavenly mud ”’ is | to give £5 to the Bristol Hospital if he failed 
a quaint expression for the resting place of | once out of ten times. The result of the 
the anchor. | tests was that Mr. Pavey was not right once 
The mural tablet in St. Olave’s church | out of ten times! In 1913 a waion ta tests 
has been, appropriately, skied. To examine | agreed to by the diviners was carried out by 
it a ladder or field-glass is necessary. a Committee appointed by the Sanitary 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. Record on a number of diviners. The final 
° - | report of that Committee appeared in the 
IBLIOTHECA GRALATHIANA (cli. Sanitary Record of May 2, 1913, in which 
317).—The Gralaths were a well-known | j¢ j, stated :-— 
i patricische Familie” in Danzig. The The diviners have failed to carry convic- 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie’ has a tion. Moreover, as will be seen from the 
life of Dr. Daniel Gralath (1739-1809), | Report, the practically entire absence of 
Professor of Law for forty-five years and — = the findings “ the ee 
pete : : ic | went over the same ground separately; their 
Rector for nine or ten in the Academic inability to discover the presence of a large 


Gymnasium of Danzig. He was the author hody of water on Site No. 2, which consti- 


of many works, e.g., of a History of his | tuted an underground service reservoir: 
native town in three volumes. His father, | their failure to discover sewers, and a well 
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known spring yielding 50,000 pre per | 
hour, have led the Committee to report | 
adversely against their claims to be able to 
find hidden, or underground water. 
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The reviewer either cannot know the facts | 


to which I have referred, or, knowing them, 
must have failed to realise their importance. 
In the interests of truth and progress there- 
fore, I hope you will kindly publish this 
letter. 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“MAYAUT”: ‘“ TALLY-HO” (cli. 281, 
321, 338).—This question was raised 


in the Morning Post five years ago. On | 
g J g 


Dec. 5, 1921, this letter from Sir Isambard 
Owen appeared (obviously in reply to pre- 
vious correspondence, which, unfortunately, 
I have mislaid) :—‘‘ I think we may find a 
more purely British origin for ‘ Tally-ho’ 
than either ‘ Taillis-Haut’ or an Arabic 
‘Taale.’ The Welsh shepherd’s cry to his 
dog of ‘ Dali’o, dali’o’ (‘catch him: catch 
him ’) bears a not very remote resemblance 
to the English ‘ Tally-ho.’ The Welsh cry 
has a respectable antiquity. In the Book 
of Aneirin, a medizeval manuscript embody- 
iny a quantity of poetic material of an 
earlier age, in the stanza commencing ‘ Peis 
Dinogat,’ a sportsman ig represented as 
calling ‘ Dhaly, dhaly’ to his dogs.” 

On Dec. 6, 1921, the Morning Post pub- 
lished a note on the subject, from which I 
take the following :— 

In the Middle Ages... the Saracens... were 
famed for their breeds of horses and dogs, and 
both the English thoroughbred and greyhound 
find their origin in Ar abia. The Arah sheep 
dog was famous, and there can be little doubt 
that many trained sheepdogs were brought 
over to this country. In the North of Eng- 
land they are called ‘ Kelpies’ (Arabic, Kelb- 
dog) to this day. Might it not be possible that 
these dogs, being trained to Arabic calls, 
would respond only to these, and that some 
linger yet in parts of our country? Thus the 
Welsh * Dali’o’ 


with ‘ Tally-ho’ in the Arabic ‘ Taala-hua.’ 


IFE-SALES (12 S. ix. 47; cli. 285, 340). 
—On Aug. 27, 1912, there was buried 
at G——, of which parish I was assistant- 


curate, Martha M——, aged 82. I knew | 
her quite well. Martha’s mother was sold 
at O—— market by her husband: and to 


make the contract binding (!) a halter was 
tied round her neck. 
Martha herself, who spoke of it as if it were 
quite an ordinary occurrence. This must 


have happened after Martha’s birth: there- | 
| dined at six. She describes fully the “ 


fore later than 1830. 
W. R. N. Baron. 


would have a common origin | 


IT had this from | 


NOVEMBER 13, 1996, 


HE MAYFLOWER (cli. 151, 233). —The, 

Mayflower’s log-book is in the possession 

| of the United States Government. The 

| Mayflower and Speedwell set sail from West 
Quay, Southampton Aug. 15, 1620. 

There is an oil-colour painting hung in 
the Council Chamber of the Audit House 
dated 1881; this with artistic effect gives a 
glorious sun setting, and undistinguishable 
flags of considerable size floating from the 
mast-heads. 

The moon’s age on this date (Astronomi- 
cal Date, Aug. 15 at Noon), was 17 days, 
and when the moon’s age ig 3 days and 17 
days, Southampton enjoys spring tides. The 
first high water would be about 11.45 a.m. 
(23.45 of Aug., 14 Astron. Time) and the 
second high water would be at about 1.45 
p-m. There seems little doubt in the sea- 
men’s mind that these vessels took advan- 
tage of the first of the ebb, and left at about 
2.0 p.m. 

The flags of course should be those of 
James I. period: Jack at the Main and St. 
George’s cross at the fore (for an English 
vessel) mast heads. 

The artist has the vessels laying to the 
ebb-tide with the wind in from sea, when in 
reality the young flood began to make at 
5.0 p.m. 

It is common history that these vessels 
put back to Plymouth. and that the Speed- 
well was condemned, also that the Mayflower 
sailed 1620, Sept. 6, when the moon’s age 
was about 9.5 days; therefore it is common 
sense to assume that she again took advan- 
tage of the strength of the ebb-tide and got 
under weigh at about noon or very soon 
after. 

There is a fairly reliable model 
Pilgrim House, Plymouth, Mass. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 

OURS OF EVENING MEALS (cli. 152, 

210, 266).—Hannah More, writing in 
1779 from Mrs. Garrick’s house in London, 
says: 


in the 


At four we dine. We have the same elegant 
table as usual, but I generally confine myself 
to one single dish of meat. I have taken to 
drink half a glass of wine. At six we have 
coffee: at eight tea, when we have, sometimes, 
a dowager or two of quality. At ten we have 


| sallad and fruits.—‘ Memoirs’ ed. W. Roberts, 


1836, i. 136, 
(Four o’clock, then, was the fashionable 
dinner-hour of Mr. Woodhouse’s youth.) 
Nine years later, in 1788, Hannah More 
stupid 


new folly”? of a Thé at Mrs. Montague’s, 
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(op. cit. i. 407), but that was a social func- 
tion, not a meal. 

In 1794 Francis Godolphin Waldron com- 
plains: ‘‘ The dinner-hour of persons of 
fashion having almost jostled the supper- 
hour of our ancestors out of its place, the 
first act of a play is either very thinly 
attended, or considerably interrupted by the 
clattering of box-doors and seats ’’—‘ The 
Prodigal ’ Advertisement. 

L. F. Powe tt. 


] DE GROOT, PORTRAIT PAINTER 
“+ (cli. 316).—The above is stated in the 
query to have painted portraits in Bristol 
and elsewhere in Somerset abeut 1710 to 1720. 
The name, profession, and district recall Dr. 
Johnson’s old acquaintance De Groot. In 
1777 Johnson was applying to friends in the 
hope of getting De Groot into the Chapter- 
house. On June 29 he writes to Bénnet 
Langton: ‘‘ He is a painter, who never rose 
higher than to get his immediate living, 
and from that, at eighty-three, he is dis- 
abled by a slight stroke of the palsy.’”? On 
July 9 he writes to Dr. Vyse at Lambeth 
asking him to recommend his old friend to 
the Archbishop, as Governor of the Charter- 
house :— 

His name is De Groot; he was’ born at 
Gloucester; I have known him many years. 
He has all the common claims to charity, 
heing old, poor, and infirm, in a great degree. 
He has likewise another claim, to which no 
scholar can refuse attention; he is by several 
descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill in his edition of Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life,’ iii. 125, quotes a notice of De 
Groot’s death from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1779, p. 103, ‘‘ Feb. 8. Isaac de Groot, 
great-grandson to the learned Grotius. He 
had long been supported by private dona- 
tions, and at length was provided for in the 
Charterhouse, where hhe died.”’ 

The initials I. and J. are often confused 
and it is just possible that Johnson’s De 
Groot as a precocious lad painted a portrait 
in 1710. It is perhaps more likely that he 
was a son of the painter information about 
whom is desired by Mr. Hopnouser. As for 
his relationship to Hugo Grotius, the ac- 
count of Grotius’s descendants given in 
Van der Aa’s Biographical Dictionary does 
not encourage the belief that he was in the 
direct line. We know how commonly jour- 
nalists blunder in these matters. A dis- 
tinguished Indian officer was described in 
more than one newspaper a short time ago 
as a nephew of Thackeray. Now Thackeray, 
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as even the man in the street might know, 
was an only child. 

Of Hugo Grotius’s brothers two died 
young. His youngest brother, Willem (1597 
—1662) married in 1623 and had seven 
children. 

On the other hand, Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers’ and Van der 
Aa’s Dictionary notice a Jan de Groot, born 
at Flushing in 1650, no relation apparently 
to Grotius. Could Johnson’s friend have 
belonged to this family? But Groot or De 
Groot is not a rare name. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

De Groot, Jan, a painter and engraver 
in mezzotint, was born at Flushing in 1650. 
He was first instructed by Adriaan Ver- 


doel, and after 1666 by Adriaan van 
Ostade. The date of his death is not re- 
corded. Some of his plates are marked 


“J. G. fec.”? or ‘I. G. ine.’”’ The best of 
those in mezzotint are:—‘ Portrait of Desi- 
derious Erasmus,’ after Holbein; ‘ Portrait 
of Abraham van der Eyk,’ after Van der 
Kyk; ‘ Boy singing, with a cup of wine,’ 
after Van Dyck. 
ALFRED SypDNEY LeEwIs. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
OHN SALE: JOHN BERNARD SALE: 
GEORGE BERNARD SALE (cli: 
316).—The following have been extracted 
from the ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians’ by James D. Brown (1886) :— 

Sale (John).—English bass vocalist and 
comp., B. London, 1758. Son of John Sale (B. 
Gainsborough, 1734, D. Windsor, 1802), a 
lay-clerk of S. George’s Chap., Windsor. 
Chor. Chap.-Roy., Windsor, and in Eton 
Coll., under W. Webb, 1767-1775.  Lay- 
vicar Chap.-Roy., Windsor, and Eton Coll., 
1777-96. Gent. of Chap.-Roy., London, 
1783. Vicar-choral, S. Paul’s Cath., 1794. 
Lay-vicar Westminster Abbey, 1796. Al- 
moner and master of choristers, S. Paul’s 
Cath., 1800-1812. Secretary of the Catch 
Club, 1812. Cond. of the Glee Club, and 
bass at Concert of Ancient Music, the 
Ladies’ Concerts, and in many parts of Eng- 
land at festivals and concerts. D. London, 
Nov. 11, 1827. 

Works.—A Collection of New Glees, com- 
posed by John Sale .. . London, ob. fo., 
n. d. Also some issued in a collection, 
with others comp. by Lord Mornington, Call- 
cott, etc. 

Sale (John Bernard).—-English comp. and 
bass vocalist, B. Windsor 1775. Chor., in St. 
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George’s Chap., Windsor, and in Eton Coll. 
1785. Lay-vicar Westminster Abbey, 1800. 
Gent. of Chap.-Roy., 1803. Org. 8. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, 1809. Musical in- 
structor to Queen Victoria. Org. of the 
Chap.-Roy. 1838. D. London, Sept. 16, 
1836. [This is a misprint. 
1856. | 


It should be | 


Works.—Psalms and Hymns for the Ser- | 


vice of the Church, Lond., 1837, 4to. S. 
Webbs’s Solfegios as Exercising 
newly arranged by J. B. Sale, Lond., 


d. The Butterfly, duet, and other vocal 


pieces. , 4 
His daughters, Mary Anne and Sophia | 
(D. May 3, 1869), were also musicians. 


Laura, married W. J. 
Thomas, the writer. His brother, George 
Charles, B. Windsor, 1796. Chor. S. Paul’s 
Cath. 1803. Org. S. Mary’s, Newington, in 
succession to Dr. T. Busby, 1817; St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, 1826. D. Lon- 
don, Jan. 23, 1869. Both John and J. B. 


Another daughter, 


Duetts, | 
fo. n. | 


| Annual Biogr. xiii. 466; ‘ Dictionary of 
| Musicians,’ ii. 406; Gent. Mag., 1856, ii. 
652; Pohl’s ‘ Haydn in London,’ passim ; 
Quarterly Musical Magazine, 1827, p. 544, 
1828, p. 281; Harmonicon, 1827, 1. 250: 
“Annals of the Three Choirs, pp. 71, 76, 
86; Musical World, 1837-56, passim ; "Lin. 
coln Archeological Soc. Reports, 1891. 
ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 


ARLY SETTLERS IN PENNSYL. 
VANIA (cli. 3517).—Enquirer may con- 
sult with advantage two books by Albert 
Cook Myers, of Pa., ‘Quaker Arrivals in 
Philadelphia, 1682-1750,’ and ‘ Immigra- 


| tion of the Irish Quakers ‘into Pennsylvania 


and New Jersey, 1675-1750.’ These books 
may be seen in the Reference Library of the 


| new headquarters of the Society of Friends, 


| Friends’ 
| Kustoén Station), London. 


Sale were very remarkable bass singers, and | 


were famous throughout Britain 
their careers. 

Additional information is to be found in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 1908, Vol. iv 
p. 211. F. STANDFIELD. 


John Sale, vocalist and composer, the son 
of John Sale (1734-1802), was born in Lon- 
don in 1758, and died in 1827. The follow- 
ing are among his collection of Glees for 
three or four voices, goa about 1800: 

My Phillida, adieu’’; ‘ Thyrsis, the 


music of that murmuring spring ’ ; ‘With 
an honest old friend” ; ‘‘No glory I covet as 
“With my jug of brown ale”; ‘‘ Some- 


times a happy rustic swain.”’ 

John Bernard Sale, organist, was born at 
Windsor on 24 June, 1779, and died 16 
Sept., 1856, aged 77. He published, besides 
songs, duets, and arrangements, the Glee 
‘You ask the reason why I love,’’ which 
gained the King of Hanover’s prize at the 
Catch Club 1844, and ‘ Psalms and Hymns,’ 
a collection of church music especially adap- 
ted for St. Margaret’s choir and congrega- 
tion, 1837. 

George Charles Sale, John Bernard’s 
brother, organist, was born in 1796, and 
died 23 Jan., 1869. Youngest son of John 
Sale, succeeded Dr. Busby in 1817 as organ- 
ist of St. Mary’s, —— 
was appointed organist of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square. For more information see : 

Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 
1., p. 181; Grove’s Dictionary, iii. 218; 


and in 1826 | 


during | 


| Lang Syne’ 


| late Sir 


| Laws, 


House, Euston Road (opposite 


Norman PENNEY, 
5, Argyle Road, Bournemouth. 


JRINLING GIBBONS (cli. 316).—The 

answer is in the negative. The word 
ee ”” is not used in Mark-masonry. 
ALFRED SypNEy LeEwIs. 


ULD LANG SYNE’: THE TUNE (eli. 
ai 317).—In John Cameron’s ‘ Lyric Gems of 
Scotland’ it is said that the words of ‘ Auld 
were arranged to an old Lowland 
melody, entitled ‘I fee’d a lad at Michael- 
mas.’ 

Morte, Hamiiton Scort. 

9, Queens Gate Gardens, S.W.7 


Aves WANTED: COBDEN ON THUCY- 

DIDES”’ (cli. 178, 214, 250). — When the 
John Sandys, Public Orator of the 
University of Cambridge, presented Benjamin 
Jowett for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
on June 10, 1890, he said in the course 


| of his speech, 





“ Thucydidis obscuritatem stilo imprimis 
lucido interpretatus, opus eius immortale, non 
modo aetatis huius actis diurnis, sed etiam 
populi Atheniensis lapidibus inscriptis ali- 


| quanto maius esse Britannis ostendit.”’—‘ Ora- 


ne et Epistolae Cantabrigienses ’ (1876-1909), 
p. 80. 

Sandys's footnote to aetatis huius actis 
diurnis in the above collection of his official 
Latin Speeches and Epistles, published in 
1910, is the following: 

“T believe it has been said that one copy 
of The Times contains more useful informa- 
tion than the whole of the historical books of 
Thucydides.—(Richard Cobden at the Man- 
chester Athenaeum, 27 Dec., 1850.” 

The question now remains: Can the writer 
or speaker he identified to whom Cobden was 
referring? 


Much 


Epwarp Bensty. 
Hadham, Herts. 
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Poet and Dramatist. 


Rabindranath Tagore, 
B (Oxford 


y HE. J. Thompson 
Press, 10s. 6d. net). 


: ae task in this book was threefold, and in 
each part full of difficulty. In the first 
place, study and critical estimate of the work 
of the great Indian poet are confronted with 
a mass of writing to labour through such 
as few writers of any worth have accumu- 
lated. Next, while the singularity of Rabin- 
dranath’s positign—standing as he does_ be- 
tween two civilisations and not without 
significance for Indian politics—becomes 
obvious at first glance, an accurate account 
of it is matter for close knowledge and nice 
discrimination, especially when the claim to a 
place among ‘world poets” falls tobe 
discussed. Lastly, the more deeply familiar 
is one’s acquaintance with what is Indian— 
with Bengali, with Indian thought and tra- 
dition, with Indian landscape and mode of 
life—the more deeply, too, must be felt the 
impossibility of so expressing it all as to give 
truth to English readers in the idea they 
derive from one’s presentment. 

Mr. BE. J. Thompson has, we think, 
mounted the first 
it ever can be surmounted by a contempor- 
ary. He knows his author all through; and 
much praise is comprehended in that state- 
ment. He has really seen—even though it 
may be only by frequent flashes—what poetry 
is to the poet, and to an Indian poet. His 
admiration penetrates to the heart of the 
matter. Moreover, there it abides; he shows 
himself a judicious and unsparing critic of 
all the second-rate and third-rate work which 
has flowed so copiously from Rabindranath’s 
too facile pen. He wins our agreement in 
his criticism of the estimate of Rabindra- 
nath current among Indian enthusiasts; 
especially where he allows their finding one 
of his greatest gifts to be interpretation of 
nature, but disallows a like claim in respect 
of his interpretation of sorrow. We may well 
bring into connnection with the latter judg- 


sur- 


ment Mr. Thompson’s shrewd discernment, 
amid so much activity, of a “certain mental 
laziness.” he occasional comparisons and 


contrasts hetween Rabindranath and English 
poets are happy, and the remarks about the 
influence on him of English literature 
illuminating. 

Rahindranath’s position as a world poet 
will depend, we must suppose, very much on 
the future history of mankind. There is an 


University 
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| spaiaiei of the mode of poetic insight. 
Nevertheless it does involve some detachment 
from aspects of life which the ordinar 
western mind finds irresistibly congenial. If, 
in centuries to come, influence from the East 
or weariness of our present civilisation, or 
both together, ever bring us to this outlook 
Rabindranath, in the best that he has done, 
may well count as one of the voices that 
speak for all mankind. If this does not happen 
—and certainly no signs now point that way 
—we believe he hardly can. Without that 
inward adjustment on the part of the 
western mind his poetry will remain in the 
general western apprehension chiefly decora- 
tive—beautiful indeed, but unrelated to the 
real core of life. Here Mr. Thompson’s 
combination of sobriety in larger judgment 
with delicate taste for his author’s excel- 
lences will much commend itself to the 
attentive reader. The fault of the book is 
that it requires the reader to be uncommonly 
attentive. Cut down, it would have been 
twice as good. The pages devoted to the 
poet’s early work, much of which is auite 
negligible, would, if condensed, have left a 
clearer impression of what still matters. 
Biographical detail and criticism should both 
have been given with firmer outline. Even 
more would the study have benefited by a 
pretty severe pruning sentence by sentence; 
and by excision of repetitions. This working 
over would probably have expunged a few 
near approach to vulgarism, 
such as “He was anti-theosophy also, for 
there was an alliance between theosophy and 
neo-Hinduism.” To atone for quoting this 
unlucky bit we would remark that it forms 
part of a valuable discussion of Rabindra- 
nath’s polemical activities—a side of the poet 
by no means to be ignored, closely allied 
as it is with the no less interesting topic 
of his contact with eminent contemporaries. 
Our readers will rightly gather that on the 
whole we congratulate Mr. Thompson on this 
book. It contains two attractive portraits. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Edward VI, Vol. III. 
A.D. 1549-1551. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
£1 10s. net.). 

HE many interesting old field-names and 
house-names that occur in this Calendar 
are striking to those who make | a study of 
such records. For instance, “Our Lady 

Platte ’”’ within the parish of Odyam, Hants, 

showing a connection with the pre-Reformation 

church: ‘“ Fleshpoole” lands in Bydenden ; 

“the little parcel of land called Lampe Acre ” 

in the parish of Pebworthe, Glouc.; “‘ the two 

pightels (pictellas) of land called Horsepightel- 


| les”? near the Abbey of Sibton in Norfolk, all 


oriental way of beholding the earth and all | 


give food for thought. 


visible things which differs from the We find too, a tenement called in 1549 ‘‘ The 
occidental. We believe there has been much | Lyon on the Hoope,” formerly called “ the 
exaggeration about the difficulty of an} Skutte on the Hope”; in the parish of_ All 
Occidental entering into it; and perhaps | Hallows, London, a messuage called “A Bull 
exaggerated stress laid on the importance, |Hedd”:; another named “le Cardynalles 
in this particular connection, of difference | Hatte ” in Ware, Herts; and in Southwark a 


in religion or philosophy. 





It is a question | messuage called the “ Mayremayde ” 


; another 
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called ‘‘ le Helmet,” and a third “ le Horse- 
hedde.”” These names appear mostly in the 
records of rents. 

Henry VIII, we learn, took into his own 
hands the house called ‘“ Paradyse,” worth 4 
yearly and those called ‘‘ Hell” worth 40s., 
which were converted for the preservation of | 
the records and rolls of the Exchequer. 

Among the varied items furnished by the 
Treasurer of Augmentations we have, in 1550 
mention of Humphrey Cotton, physician, who 
‘by long study in the art of physic ’’ had dis- 
covered that many “‘ infirmyties ”’ and ‘* kyndes 
of gowte ” were healed by the water and baths 
of “ Bathe Towne,’ Somerset. 

Before 1550, the bells of churches and 
chapels in Devon, Cornwall and in the city 
of Exeter had been taken down with the ex- | 
ception of one bell to each to call people to | 
divine service. This was by the order of the 
Earl of Bedford, Privy Seal, and a grant was 
made to Sir Arthur Champernon, knight, and 
John Chichester, esquire, “‘ of all clappers of | 
the said bells” so taken down with all the) 
iron and other “ furnyture ” of them. 

In a licence of the same year we read of | 
“certain earth which will make coal com- | 
monly called moor coal” within the King’s 
forests of ‘‘Exmore”’ and Dartemore”’ in | 
Devon. 

Another licence allows John Dove, a cloth- 
worker of London, to keep open a “ tennysse 
playe” for the recreation of gentlemen, mer- 
chants etc.,” only prentysses except.” 

Wages of 40/7 yearly, out of the petty 
customs of the port of London, were paid to 
the newly created Garter King at Arms or 
“le Gartier,”’ Gilbert Dethyk. esquire. 

The above records, taken at random from 
this interesting and valuable volume, will 
show that there is something to please all | 
tastes and if a search be made for items con- 
cerning one especial county some reward is 
certain to be found. Sussex is alluded to 
under Alington parish, and in regard to a, 
pirate William Baker, late of London, 
““wever” alias “ yoman” who in his’ ship 
“Thantony of London” on the high sea off | 
Rye, boarded a Dutch vessel and stole 18 pipes | 
of wine called ‘“ bastardes.” worth 60/7 st. | 
Even the small church of Glynde finds men 
tion under the rent roll of the Grocer’s Com- 
pany of the City of London, for 77 came from 
a messuage at Gracechurche Corner in the | 
parish of All Hallows’ in Lombardstrete for 
a priest to officiate there. This was granted 
for the souls of Thomas Curell and Robert | 
Morleye. 


Arabic Literature. By H. A. R. Gibb. (Ox- 
ford University Press, 2s. 6d. net.), 
HIS is a new member of the Oxford series | 

of word manuals’ It should prove one of | 
the most useful. The fifty pages or so whic 
give account of the Golden Age of Arabic | 
literature—from 750 to 1055—form an excel. | 
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lent summary not only of the development 
this fine and greatly significant literature, 
also of the changing historical conditions a 
the vicissitudes in thought and religion a 
which that development took place. Mr. Gib 
has succeeded well in putting clear 
the closely packed matters he had to present; 


| and has contrived to insert something in the 


way of quotation and anecdote, and tv cony 
spirit and atmosphere. In fact, he carri 
out most satisfactorily the aim of the seri 
“to make provision, for the great body 
general readers,” of sound information im 
parted “in terms of its humane interest” and 
upon authority that may reasonably be trusted, 
If the section on the Golden Age is the best 
part of the book, a word of special apprecia- 
tion is due to that on the Arabic language, 


a 


‘where the writer has set out skilfully ; 


briefly essential facts without some knowledge 
of which Arabic literature must be misappre 
hended. Though in so short a work topicg 
meet for discussion have necessarily been 
omitted we have been led to admire how mud 

in, giving a general idea of 
characteristic excellence and not less charage 
teristic limitations. Enquiring, in conclusion, 
what are the propects of the neo-Arabic litera 
ture, Mr. Gibb notes that the new movement 


| has thrown all its weight into journalism, and 


justly sees there its greatest danger. It ig, 
however, his opinion that this danger is rea 
lised; and if this is so, in sufficient force toe 
counteract Western materialism, the future ig 
not unhopeful. + 

We could wish that in books designed for 
the general reader some simpler mode of trang 
literating names might be adopted. What did” 
our fathers lose by omission of these many 
or what exactly do we gain by inser 
ing them—in books, that is, not written for 
the Oriental scholar? A much more usefuf 
plan would be to indicate where the stress 
should fall in pronunciation. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wren sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor. correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. ; 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 


| article which has already appeared, corre* 


pondents are requested to give within parem 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 

at ag the contribution in question is to 
found. 





The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
i > to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


High Street. 








